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Introduction 


This is an edited version of a 65 page handwritten manuscript, written by my grandfather, Fred 
Barsby, a.k.a Fred Taylor. It was written between April and November of 1966. He started with 
his childhood in England and reached retirement 25 pages later. At that point he realized that he 
had a lot more to say. In the next 40 pages he jumped from place to place and time to time filling 
in stories, details and sometimes major events that he did not include in the first pass. 


As much as possible I wanted to let Fred tell the story in his own words, but the structure needed 
a major revision. It was desirable to put the whole thing into something close to chronological 
order. That meant transcribing the first 25 handwritten pages, and then inserting the content from 
the rest of it at the appropriate places, often merging two or three accounts of the same event into 
one. This required a certain amount of rewriting. My original plan was to include everything he 
wrote but, in the end, I made abridgements to the sections on Upsala, where there was an 
excessive amount of detail, and on his time with the militia, where the chronology was not very 
clear. Both were exciting periods in Fred’s life, and he kept coming back to them over and over 
again. In Upsala he and other settlers carved a community out of a wilderness. His civic 
involvement there was immense: School Trustee, Justice of the Peace, and Postmaster to name 
just a few. His military experience at the turn of the century was equally exciting, and he felt that 
only his height — he was five foot six — prevented him from making it a career. 


The 65 pages written in 1966 were followed with ten additional pages, written in short 
installments during the years that followed. The last page was written late in 1969. These pages 


document his failing health, and contain a few flashbacks to earlier years, almost all repeating 
material from the 1966 memoir. These ten pages I omitted entirely. 


I did not add any material which was not there. I did correct a few dates where I was certain that 
he had erred, and corrected the spelling of some names. The selection of accompanying pictures 
and the captions under them are mine, as are the footnotes. In checking dates, and writing 
footnotes, I had a wealth of reference material. Fred’s fiancée, who was later his wife, had a 
postcard album which she started in 1907. The postcards Fred sent her gave precise dates for his 
visits to certain American towns and cities. Fred also kept some ephemera, including a large 
selection of railway passes. From 1911 to the beginning of 1970, he kept a diary. The internet 


provided information about British Home Children, the Ohio River flood, and the San Francisco 
earthquake. 


One very major part of Fred’s early life is completely missing, and this was deliberate on his part. 
Fred was a British Home Child, one of hundreds of children sent from England to Canada by Dr. 
Barnardo. He spent a period of time living in one of the Barnardo homes prior to coming to 
Canada. Being a Barnardo Boy carried a stigma in those days, and this was a part of his past that 


Fred concealed throughout his lifetime.! I grew up knowing only that he had come from England 
“on his own” at the age of thirteen. 


In this memoir he says that he did not get along with his stepfather, and that his grandmother 
arranged that he should go to Canada. A little detective work in recent years has filled in some of 
the missing story, but tantalizing questions remain unanswered. From a website about British 


In L. M. Montgomery’s Anne of Green Gables (1908), Marilla Cuthbert and her brother Matthew decide 
to adopt a boy. In Marilla’s words: “At first Matthew suggested getting a Barnado boy. But I said no flat 
to that. ‘they may be all right — I’m not saying they’re not — but no London Street Arabs for me,” I said.” 


Home Children, maintained by The National Archives of Canada, I learned that Fred arrived in 
Halifax on March 21*, 1891 on a Norwegian ship which departed from Liverpool. On board was 
a party of 101 Barnardo children, whose transatlantic voyage was supervised by a Mr. Owen. The 
years between ages 13 and 18 are years that Fred did not talk about, and I have found very little 
information. One archival source tells us his post office address during those years was 
Burnhamthorpe, Ontario, now part of Mississauga.’ (In the memoir he describes it as being “in 
the Toronto area.”) The July 1896 issue of Ups and Downs, a monthly journal published “under 
the auspices of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes” lists him among the boys who received medals for staying 
at their original placement until age 18. Although he stayed there for five years, he does not seem 


to have formed any lasting ties with the family. From the memoir, we know that it was very hard 
work for room and board only. 


What was the role played by his grandmother in all of this? I suspect she saw it as a rescue 
mission, separating Fred from an abusive stepfather. Fred had two sisters, Maude and Daisy, not 
mentioned in the memoir. After he arrived in Canada he was completely out of touch with his 
family for over twenty years. In 1913, he reestablished contact with his sisters. Letters written 
from Maude to Fred in later years give some insight into family life. The stepfather seems to 
have been a domestic tyrant. In a letter written many years after the event, Maude describes the 


death of Fred’s mother (who died in her early 40s) as “a blessed release from an intolerable 
situation.” 


Fred also says nothing about the names he used at different stages in his life. This is a serious 
omission. Anyone looking for records of Colour Sergeant F. Barsby in the 36" Regiment would 
come away empty handed. Here is some information on Fred’s names. 


Documents sent to Fred by his sisters in England include a page that looks as if it was torn out of 
a family Bible. This page gives the names and birth dates of the three Barsby children. Fred’s 
name appears there as Francis Frederick John Barsby. On his birth certificate, however, his name 
appears as Frederick Frank Barsby, without the name John. (His parents were John Henry Barsby 
b. 1844 and Jane Pilbrow b. 1858). His stepfather was Harry Taylor. Fred, who was very young 
when Harry Taylor joined the family, grew up using the surname Taylor. He was known in the 
Barnardo Home as Fred Taylor, and the 1891 passenger list for the ship that brought him to 
Canada gives his name as F. F. Taylor. He did not know his birth name until 1913. On learning 
it, he stopped using the name of the detested stepfather, and became Fred Barsby. For many 


years, when writing initials, he used F.F.J.T. or later F.F.J.B. At some point during the Upsala 
years he shortened this to F.J.B. 


Here is Fred’s story, largely in his own words. 


John Barsby 
October 26, 2015 


* Four years after writing this introduction, I found a slip of paper where Fred had written the 
names of farmers he worked for before studying telegraphy. First on the list was C. Laurence 
(sic). With that clue, I was able to find where Fred was placed on arriving in Canada. The 1891 
Canadian Census shows him living in the Charles Lawrence household, District 106, Peel. His 
“Relation to Head of Household” was given as “Domestic”, and his occupation as “Farm 
Labourer.” Further research shows that Charles Lawrence died in 1926 and his wife in 1945. 


John Barsby 
July 11, 2019 


Memoir of Frederick Barsby 


I was born 88 years ago in Kent, England, on March 2nd 1878. A lot of things have 
happened since that time. Here are some early memories. 


I remember the quill pen, and how wonderful it was when the steel pen was introduced. I 
remember the cobblestone streets, which were lit at night with gas. At dusk a lamplighter 
would go along the street carrying a long pole which he pushed up through the casing of 
each lamp. Shops were lit with candles or with acetylene gas and outside places of 
merchandise were lit with torches. There were a lot of outside places of merchandise in 
the last century. My father was an estate agent who worked in London. In the school that 
I first went to at five years of age, we had to take along three pence every Monday 
morning for the teacher as this was her salary. Later, I went to a grammar’ school for 
boys. We wore a uniform and a flat top hat with a tassel on it. 


My uncle was a rope maker. I used to watch him spend the sisal which was wound 
around his body. He would spread it out with his fingers to a bunch of reels which 
revolved about five yards away. It came off the reels in the form of rope. 


All the teachers at my grammar school were men and there 
were not as many subjects taught as there are today. One of 
our principal subjects was music, especially singing using 
the tonic sol-fa system. We had about thirty minutes of 
instruction every day. In time I took my examination, and 
graduated getting a very nice diploma which is long gone. 


I was nine years old at the time of Queen Victoria’s Golden 
Jubilee. I sang in the boys’ choir in Bury St. Edmonds that 
year. To celebrate the Jubilee, a chorus was formed by 
choosing two boys from each of many choirs. I was very 
lucky to be selected out of our choir since I am sure there 
were better singers than me. We were practiced up for the 
occasion, which took place at the Crystal Palace in London 


Fred as a young boy in in 1887. We were rehearsed by the supposed greatest artist 
England. in the tonic sol-fa system of music in England. I well 
remember sitting in the Crystal Palace in front of Queen 
Victoria with two thousand other singers of all ages. Here are a few of the songs which 
we sang for the Queen: “Brave Sons of Gaul”, “Now is the Month of Maying when 
Merry Lads are Playing”, “Fire, Fire, Fire”, “Johnny Sands”. The Queen looked quite at 
ease sitting on a specially prepared canopied arrangement. 


I remember the old town crier who had a bell and went up and down the streets shouting 
the news. Livestock of all kinds of were driven along the streets to market. I also 


ee ee ey 
* Fred is using the term “grammar school” in the American sense to mean an elementary school. 


remember the double decker horse driven street cars. England was a very pretty place but 
very noisy with the sound of traffic rumbling over the cobblestones. When someone of 
note was sick, sawdust was thrown on the street in front of his house to silence some of 
the traffic noise. The Salvation Army was practically new having been organized just a 
few years before by William Booth, but it was gaining in favour rapidly. Cricket and 
football were the main games. The next most popular game was called rounders which is 


the game of baseball now. The climate was fairly good from the end of March to the end 
of November after which it was damp and cold. 


I came to Canada in 1891 with some friends.’ I had lost my father to heart disease at a 
very early age and my mother married again. My step father and I did not get along. So 
my grandmother arranged that I should go over to Canada, which was widely advertised 
as the land for youth, and homesteads were there for the taking at age 18. 


I was 13 years of age at this time. We were fourteen days crossing the ocean from 
Liverpool to Halifax. I remember that I was very sick on the way over. After arriving in 
Canada, I came to the Toronto area where I spent my time with farmers as I wanted to 
learn how to farm. It seemed like hard work to a 13 year old boy, but I survived. The 
farm work was nearly all done by hand: hoeing, spading, plowing with a team of horses, 
and a lot of cutting hay and grain with a scythe. There was a lot of wood cutting to do. A 
great deal of the territory consisted of different kinds of wood, and most of the fences on 


the farm were made from the trees cut down and split into 12 and 14 foot slabs or rails as 
they were called. 


At the age of 18, I was considered to be experienced enough to start up for myself so I 
secured my own jobs with different farmers, starting out at $5 a month. This was in the 
nineties and it was exceedingly hard to get to work as the times were terrible. A first class 
man would be hired for $10 per month for seven months, and in many cases he was 
expected to work the other five months for board only. The price of farm produce was so 
low that the farmers or tradesmen could not afford to pay much salary. 


I liked farm work since it was out in the fresh air. I worked in the Palestine’ area from 
1896 to 1902, mostly for a farmer called John Dunn®. From 1902 to 19047 I worked near 
Churchville. Saturday nights were always Brampton night and a bunch of us would 
gather at Palestine corner and make the trip together. There also were some Sundays 


* Fred arrived in Canada March 21“, 1891 along with 100 other Barnardo children. 

> A hamlet near Brampton, Ontario. 

° He also worked for W. Baldock, Geo Hornby and W. Black. [Note added July, 2019] 

"Tn this memoir he gives the date for leaving Churchville as 1903 in one place and 1904 in another. On 
his 80" birthday Fred told a local reporter that he left Churchville in 1905. In yet another newspaper 
interview, one year before he wrote this memoir, he gave the date as 1902. He enrolled at the telegraphy 
school in Buffalo in November 1905. The memoir makes no mention of any travels in the States prior to 
that, but there is some evidence that he was there for at least a year before taking his telegraphy course. I 
have a postcard addressed to him at a Cincinnati address and postmarked January 1905. One of his 
possessions was a souvenir ink stand from the St. Louis World Fair of 1904, suggesting that he might have 
been there. There is also a 1907 postcard sent to Florence Reed showing farm workers picking oranges in 


California. On the back he has written, “I helped pick these in the winter of 1904.” The most likely date 
for leaving Churchville seems to be 1904. 


when we would get together and make the trip to Hamilton which was 40 miles, making 
80 miles for the day. But times were tough. 


After getting my apprenticeship at farming it seemed to me that it would be better to learn 
a trade and try to improve things for myself. ] thought of learning shorthand. I decided 
to visit various places where a job of that kind was needed. To my surprise I only got 
discouragement from all the places. It seemed that, in the future, shorthand was going to 
be very much a woman's job. 


Nothing daunted, I went back to work for farmers and started to save what money I could 
to take a business course and then see what would happen. I knew I was not mechanically 
minded and I decided to try for office work. The next few years were a very happy part of 
my life as I was working with some farmers that I really liked. I went to the Methodist 
Church and, at 19, I was taken into the choir in a little country church as a tenor singer. I 
sang in that choir for a few years. My learning of music in my school days in England did 
me a wonderful lot of help. In my farm work, I got so I could ask for and get the highest 
wages going so I was very contented. 


While working on the farm I joined the Canadian 

militia. I enlisted with the 36th Regiment in June of 

1898. I did farm work in the summers, and for three 

__ winters I took militia courses in the old Stanley Barracks 

in Toronto. While there, the South African War came 

___ along, and I was with the reserves. At the Stanley 

_ Barracks I took the Corporal course one winter and went 

__ back to Camp Niagara as a sergeant. The next winter I 

__ took the Sergeants’ Course in Interior Economy of a 

_ Militia Regiment and took the examination for a 

permanent drill instructor with 

the great Colonel Denison of 

Ottawa and Toronto. I received 
Fred in uniform, 1904. a certificate from Ottawa for it, 

As a result, in the next year at 
Niagara Camp I was given the rank of Colour Sergeant of the 


company and also was appointed regimental instructor for the 
36th Regiment. 


Back to farming, I took three trips to the prairies in response to 
government advertisements for men needed for the western 
harvest. Through this, I acquired a good deal of knowledge 
about the work on prairie farms. 


By this time I had got together enough money to see what kind of 
office job I could train for. I contacted the Buffalo School of 
Telegraphy. I went to Buffalo, paid $75 tuition, selected a 


boarding house, and started learning the dots and dashes, along Fred (left) at the Morse School of 
Telegraphy, Buffallo, N.Y., 1905. 
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with about 150 other students. There were miniature railroad tracks and stations with 
telegraph wires running through the whole room. I put it in most of a year there, and upon 
graduating I transferred to Cincinnati Ohio to learn the accounting end of railroad work. 
This was a difficult course as the bookkeeping work covered tariffs, tickets, express, 
telegraphs, and other items. However I finally got my diploma from this institution and 
also passed the wire test which required at least twenty words a minute which meant one 
hundred letters or figures, since they counted every five letters as a word. 


I was then recommended to the Hocking Valley Railroad on the Columbus branch 
running from Columbus to West Virginia. Waiting for an opening on that branch, I 
accepted a position as crew caller. I was responsible for notifying all crews that were due 
for duty and letting them know when they were to show up. The first operating job that 
came up saw me starting as an assistant agent at a place called Nelsonville, Ohio. 
NELSONVILER, O., July 8, 1906. I got my first job as a telegrapher at a 


To whom it may concern : 
I heartily endorse the Morse Sehool of Telegraphy Com- 


pany for all young people contemplating a course in telegraphy. place called Beau ont on the edge of 
I started in this school on November 6, R atAN 1 
wad ans noruies whatever of teleg- West Virginia and Ohio. I well 
raphy; on the t4th of February, 1906, * 
I pecetved my diploma and went into an remember that first night. I was on 
office. was there three weeks and was . : 
then sent to Nelsonville, ©., on the the night shift 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. The 
Ifocking Valley R. R.. at a Salary of é ° : 
$45 per month, train dispatcher at Columbus Ohio 
_I owe my success to the efficient corps . 
of officers and_ inst ructors of the above called me on the wire to take the 
hstitution, and any information regard 


ing the M.S. T. will be cheerfully given train order for the eastbound train to 
yy e oO any perso Who wishes to ° ° 
write me. meet the westbound train. This was 


Hoping for the continued suceess of . ° 
min Me a ee my first really responsible job that 
aie Pie de sTaplas te F. FJ. Tayror, had to be 100% accurate and I 
In 1906 the Morse School of Telegraphy collected remember my knees shaking while 
testimonials from some former students to use in taking the order from the wire. You 


advertisements. This one was written by Fred. The can be sure I welcomed the day 
dateline at the top places him in Nelsonville, Ohio on operator who came to relieve me at 6 
July 8", 1906. 


a.m. As time wore on and I gained 
experience and confidence the work became easier and was not so frustrating. I was 


assigned to different stations along the line and was quite happy with my start as a 
telegraph operator for the Hocking Valley Railroad. 


This was chiefly a coal mining part of the country. There were some coal miners at my 
boarding house. They invited me down into the coal nine to see the workings of a mine. 
It seemed very dangerous to me, and of course it was even to the experienced miner. 


I worked on this railroad for almost 18 months, when the big Ohio River which runs 
through Nelsonville reached flood level, resulting in one of the worst floods in Ohio 
history.* The flood washed out five miles of track. All kinds of railroad jobs disappeared. 
I was at work when the flood came, and it came so quickly that I had to escape out of a 
station window. There were five feet of water surrounding the station. I had to swim 
and wade to dry land. The flood took seven lives. There were buildings of all sorts, 


* The flood of March 14", 1907 is still considered to be among the worst floods in Ohio history. Historical 


photographs show twisted railroad tracks and collapsed bridges. This is likely the flood that Fred is 
describing. 


together with furniture, including pianos, floating down the river. It was a terrible sight to 
see. Having lost my job, and knowing it would take quite a while to rebuild five miles of 
track, rebuild rail yards, and put up new buildings, I figured it would be a good time to 
try for another job. 


The western states were advertising for telegraph operators. They sent me a pass from 
Nelsonville Ohio to Chicago to come to their main office for an examination. I had no 
trouble with the wire test so they gave me a pass from Chicago to California to a place 
called Needles which is near the line between Arizona and California. While on the train 
passing through Colorado, the conductor received instructions to drop me off at a place 
called La Junta Colorado. It was a on a division from Dodge City to La Junta, so I was let 
off and started as telegraph operator covering the two terminals about 150 miles apart.. 


? 


I liked this job very well but after a few months I decided that I wanted to see more of the 
country, so I wired the superintendent at Toledo Ohio, which was at the eastern end of 
that branch, to fulfill the contract I had signed at Chicago, to go to Los Angeles to work 
as a telegraph operator and station agent there. 


After another month at La 
Junta California I was given a 
pass to go from there to 
Needles which was just across 
the Arizona border into 
California. Arriving at 
Needles’ I took the 
examination and was sent out 
to a place called Amboy which 
was about 150 miles into the 
desert. That train trip to Amboy 
was terrific since it was so hot 
that everyone, including the 
This railroad pass, dated June 3", 1907, made out in the name CONductor, was in shirt sleeves. 

of F. J. Taylor, allowed Fred to go from Las Animas to La = The heat was awful. Of course 

Junta on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Years we were getting right up into 

later he overwrote "Taylor" with "Barsby". Death Valley. Arriving there at 

midnight I lay down on the earth outside the station to await daylight. It was then that I 
got the first actual look at that vast piece of country called Death Valley. The 
thermometer had climbed to 120 and I tell you that it was hot. 


There was a dead volcano about 3 miles from the station and I took a walk over to it. The 
regular operator told me to be sure to carry water with me. I had to just take enough water 
to moisten my lips every few minutes since the air was so dry. I always carried a violin 
with me and it was so dry that the violin never got out of tune. A few weeks at that point 
and I was shipped further into Death Valley and settled down for a while at a place called 
Mojave. This place was nicknamed the hat trap. This was because the trains all had every 


° A postcard Fred sent from Needles is dated August a 1907. 


window open because of the heat. Arriving near the station some of the people on the 
train poked their heads out of the window to see where they were and, it being always 
windy, lost their hats. Of course they could not get them back again. From Mojave I was 


sent to a place called Barstow. There was nothing there but a section house and two box 
cars for the operator to live in. 


I arrived at this last point about midnight. I had two orders from the train dispatcher, one 
for a meeting of two trains at this point, and one to put on a passenger for San Francisco. 
The track was straight for a great many miles, and you could see the headlights of a train 
for a long way, so it looked a lot closer than it really was. The passenger wanted to know 
what was holding up the train. I told him it was still nearly 25 miles away. That is how 
clear things were in Death Valley. 


After a few months in Death Valley I was shipped south in California, and was glad to 
get out of that awful heat. I was sent to a place called Modesto which is in a beautiful part 
of California about 150 miles south east of San Francisco. I liked it there very much and 
sent some pictures of the place to Mount Charles, Ontario, south west of Brampton. | 
was in company there with a beautiful girl by the name of Florence Reed. 


Getting back to my travelling, I was a few weeks at Modesto, then on to Napa California. 
This was a place where the grapes grow in abundance. They grew on all the land one 
could see around Napa. They were so heavy a crop that I asked a party how much a 
person got for picking a basket full. I had noticed that it only took a few of these large 
bunches to fill a basket. They sure laughed at me for asking such a question. Pickers are 
paid by the hundredweight, and the grapes are shipped in huge vats, six to a carload. I 
boarded at a place where they were all 
Italian and most of them were grape 
pickers. 


At dinner time the only liquid on the 
table was red wine fresh from the grapes. 
I relieved different operators along that 
branch of the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
all in very beautiful parts of the country. 


Pen and ink sketch, dated Nov. 23, 1907, made by _! took various trips to San Francisco and 
Fred on a blank postcard and sent to Florence Reed. Los Angeles. Both are sure fine places to 
It is signed F. F. J. Taylor, Operator. At a later date visit. At Frisco there was the Seal Rocks, 

Fred scribbled out the name Taylor. a high piece of rock about 100 yards 
from the beach, where a couple hundred seals could be found playing. On one of my trips 
down 500 miles south to Los Angeles, I visited The Ostrich Farm.!° Here were a lot of 
these large birds. One had to be very careful with anything you had pinned onto your 
clothes since these long necks would reach over and peck it off of you. This was an era 
when the ladies wore watches on a pin on their dress. Many a woman lost her watch to 


'° The visit to the Ostrich Farm was September 25, 1907. Fred kept the ticket stub and a souvenir booklet. 


the big birds and of course there was no way of getting the watch back. There were signs 
up telling you to keep a little distance from the wire fence. 


At Los Angeles there was a lovely walk built a quarter of a mile out into the ocean. The 
beach on January first was crowded with people bathing and it sure felt good to be taking 
a swim in the salt water where it took such a little effort to stay on top. 


In Frisco I boarded at a place on Pearl Street. The headquarters of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad was just a quarter of a mile from my boarding place. I was at headquarters one 
evening getting instructions on the different stations that I would be relieving when all of 
a sudden a terrible noise and crash was heard. It was a terrible earthquake, and only a few 
blocks away. This was early in 1906. It was terrible to see those buildings tumble and 
fires spring up. When I tried to return to my boarding place, I found the street blocked 


and filled with debris, an awful looking sight. Troops were called out and orders given to 
shoot looters on sight.!! 


A few weeks after that, I worked for a while with the Northern Pacific Railroad in 
Oregon at a place called Olympia which is the capital of Oregon. This was not quite as 
nice a place as those in California. It was right on the Pacific Ocean. One thing that 
caught my attention was the big crop of jellyfish, with some extra large ones the size of 
umbrellas. This was only a temporary job. It was getting near the time when I had to be 
back in Canada to attend the military camp at Niagara, as Colour Sergeant of the number 


one company of Brampton, Ontario. I had been warned by the colonel of the regiment to 
be there and to have the company of about 45 men. 


It felt good to be back in dear old Canada. It was nice to spend five years in the U.S.A., 
but I felt much safer in Canada’*. Back in Canada, I made my way up North and landed 
at Moose Jaw in Saskatchewan. I worked as a telegrapher for a short time, on the new 
line from Moose Jaw to Estevan'’?. The farmers were doing well in that area, which 
encouraged me to try it myself. So I took up a homestead in South East Saskatchewan, 


‘| find this paragraph troubling. The earthquake was on April 18", 1906 at 5:12 a.m., a time when most 
people would have been in bed. External evidence suggests that, on that day, Fred was In Nelsonville, 
Ohio, working for the Hocking Valley R.R. and not in San Francisco working for the Southern Pacific R.R. 
He finished Telegraphy School in February 1906 (see testimonial on page 7) and worked in Ohio until the 
great flood which is likely the flood of March 14", 1907. He then headed west. The railroad pass shown on 
page 8 puts him in La Junta, Colorado in June 1907. He sent postcards from Needles on August 3rd, 1907. 
He was in Napa in November of 1907 (see pen and ink sketch on page 9). He sent postcards from Los 
Angeles and Santa Monica in September 1907. This suggests that his visit to San Francisco was in the 
latter part of 1907. The earthquake damage would have still been very evident, and he would have heard 
many first hand accounts. He was clearly fascinated with the earthquake and bought a series of postcards 
showing the damage and the fires. He gave these to Florence Reed for her postcard album. Many years 
later (using a modern ball point pen) he wrote notes on some of them giving an account similar to the one 
in this memoir. Was there an earlier visit, an April 1906 holiday from Ohio to San Francisco, that we do not 
know about? If so, the events could not have been as described above. It is more likely that his stories of 
a city in ruin evolved over the years, and, at some point, he started placing himself in the narrative. By the 
time he wrote this memoir he might even have come to believe that he was there in April 1906. 

"? Before leaving the States, Fred sent Florence a postcard from Ogden, Utah, postmarked Jan. 8, 1908 and 
one from St. Paul, Minnesota postmarked March 23, 1908. 

'> A postcard from Estevan was dated May 23, 1908. 
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known as 34 - 3 - 11 containing 160 acres. The homesteader’s duties were to break 15 
acres by the end of three years if possible and, if not, to complete it within five years. I 
filed for the homestead in May 1908 and worked for a farmer in that area who had two 
yoke of oxen. After a few weeks with him, he loaned me the one of the yoke of oxen to 
break five acres. The homestead was about 15 miles from where I was working. The 
homestead was 12 miles south of Macoun, Saskatchewan and 18 miles from Weyburn. I 
took the oxen and broke enough land. I picked the furrows up with the oxen and 
stoneboat and built a sod shack. The shack was 12 feet square, the sod walls 30 inches 
thick with a board lining, and there was a roof and a floor. This was a very common 


structure among the homesteaders. I was very comfortable even at 60 below zero which 
it was an odd time. 


As soon as we had the five acres broken up I took the oxen back to the party I got them 
from, and worked a little while longer to repay the loan of the oxen. I worked on the 
threshing gangs until November when it got below zero, and then managed a small 
jewelry store for a buddy of mine who went east to get married. 


He and his bride came back in April so I had a few months in the jewelry business. My 


buddy used to do a lot of fixing and working with watches, but I was looking after the 
business in the slack months. 


7 After this, 1 went to my homestead. Here I helped 

ummm §=6organize the school district. We got the school built 
and I was elected as the first teacher under permit 
from Regina. I could not stay in teaching as I had by 
this time bought a yoke of oxen and other equipment 
so I had to work on the homestead. 


There were four other homesteaders on the next 
section and they each built in the centre corner of 
their homesteads so that they lived very close to each 
other. I was only a half mile from where they lived. 
The next year, I purchased another quarter section of 
160 acres adjoining my homestead’. In the middle of 
i : July 1909 I left the west to go east to marry the 
. Fe dan d Flo in 1908, the year beautiful girl I'd corresponding with and had been 
before they were married. engaged to for the last year. So I married Miss Florence 
Catherine Reed of Palestine, Ontario at a place about 
five miles southeast of Brampton. We were married on 
August 16th, 1909. We went immediately to our home at Macoun Saskatchewan. There 


was a fairly decent frame house on the additional land that I had just purchased so that we 
did not move into my sod shack. 


"* Later in the manuscript when Fred revisits this event, he states that the extra 160 acres had been 
purchased by his wife’s brother. Wesley Reed seems to have made a brief trip west at this time. A receipt 
exists showing that he paid for the yoke of oxen as well. 


iat 


When my bride of a few days saw the two great big oxen she did not know what to think. 
One of them weighed over a ton and other one just about a ton, so they were something to 
see, but they were nice and quiet. I used to get up at three in the morning to hitch them to 
the plow, and go out to break some land before it got too hot, and before the mosquitoes 
got too bad, for they were very thick in the spring and summer. 


On the 30th of December, 1910, our son was born. This happened in my wife’s parents’ 
home back in Ontario. Early in December we took the train from Macoun to Moose Jaw, 
and from there down east. Our son, Herbert, was born about a month later. My wife 
stayed there for about six months, but I went back to Macoun a few days after Herbert 
was born. The school district that I had helped organize was in need of a teacher, and 
when my wife got back I was teaching school at $65 a month, which was a very good 
wage for the time. The school, like many in Saskatchewan at the time, was only open in 


the summer months since it was thought to be too cold in the winter for young children to 
walk several miles to school. 


I worked on my farm, and, with my rack and x 
yoke of oxen, went out threshing around the 
Macoun and Halbrite area. The pay was 
$4.25 per day. It took 12 or 14 teams to 
draw the sheaves to the threshing machine, 
four men to pitch sheaves into the machine, 
and two men to cut the strings that tied the 
sheaves. The owner of the machine often 
owned the cook car, and sometimes a bunk 
car. If there was no bunk car you slept in 
stables or straw stacks. I preferred the 
stacks. 
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The students Fred taught in 1910 at Souris School 12 miles 


I liked working with the oxen as they were south of Macoun. 


steady and easy to feed. They had one bad 
point. If the mosquitoes were too bad they would stop working and lie down, even if 
they were in harness. After the homestead was proved, we bought horses. That meant 
that I did not have to start work so early in the morning. But, they were the bronco breed 
and I had trouble handling them. 
_ Sometimes they would strike me 
with their front feet, especially 
when I was putting a neck yoke 
on. Some would balk and not 
move, no matter how hard you 
tried to get them going. That 
_ could be very embarrassing since 
you often had a load on your 
eee wagon, and people waiting. One 
a MS StS eS eee of them was very sensitive and I 
The house at Macoun. had to put a sack over his head when 
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he was hitched to the binder since the reel going around scared him. Another would try 
to run away if it started to rain. It was patience and good care that succeeded in the end 
with most of them. They were sure strong and could take a heavy load. All and all it was 
better with the horses that with the oxen. 


Water was our greatest problem. It was impossible to get a good well on our land, 
although there were places on other people’s land where flowing wells existed. We used 
to hook up the wagon, put eight barrels on it, and drive to places where we could get 
water. There was not enough rain to fill a cistern. One the spring thaw came and all the 
snow melted we always found ourselves short of water. 


The years just before I took up a homestead had been good years for the farmers. That 
had encouraged me. Well, things turned and we got no rain and that was the start of the 
great dust storms in that part of the country. Crops were not very good and it took a lot of 
work to keep things going. There was one year when the grasshoppers were so bad that 
they got almost all the grain, but left the weeds. They were so thick on the railroad tracks 
that they would stop the trains until workers could put enough sand on the rails to get the 
train going again. We sold the homestead at Macoun as soon as it was “proved up” and 
we got the deed from Ottawa. This required finding two witnesses to prove that we had 
met the requirements for breaking land and growing crops. 


We moved into a sod shack 
near the Souris River and were 
there when the First World War 
broke out in 1914. I was just 
over the age of enlistment, and 
was married with a young son. 
The panel of recruitment was 
interested in me when they 
learned that I had been in the we 
reserves during the Boer W ar, Photo by Fred of a sod house. This is likely the one they moved into 
‘ i after selling the homestead. 
but, since I was working on a 


farm, they said I was to stay there, so that was to be my contribution to the Empire. 


In 1915, after about five years at Macoun, we moved to a place called Carievale, 
Saskatchewan about 20 miles west of the Manitoba border. We purchased three hundred 
and twenty acres there and hoped for a change in the climate although this was still in a 
dry area. We did a little better here, although we still had problems with water. 


We were blessed in Carievale by having a darling daughter, Jean, born June 1917, so that 
we then had a son and a daughter. Our son Herbert is a station agent in a place called 
Dominion City sixty miles south of Winnipeg. This place is just eight miles from the 


United States border and, at the moment (1966), right in the middle of the Red River 
flood. 
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In 1918 we moved from Carrievale Saskatchewan to a 
farm in Brookdale, Manitoba that we purchased from a 
settler there. There were no buildings on the farm so 
we moved into his home for a few months until we got 
lumber to put a place to live and put up a stable for our 
stock. 


The settler that we got the farm from cut a lot of 
lumber in the Riding Mountains 28 miles north of 
where we lived, so I had to drive the 28 miles in the 
winter time to get into the bush where the lumber was. 
It was a long dreary very cold drive often in 30 below 
Florence with Bert and Jean, photo zero. The trip was seven hours each way, and usually 
taken by Fred in 1918. took two days. I would stay overnight at a nearby 
house, load the lumber in the morning, and make the 
return trip. However in the spring we put the buildings up and moved into them and got 
ready to put in the crops. We had four head of horses and three head of cattle. That was 
the spring of 1919. It turned out rather dry and the crops were not very good. 


In the fall I had a chance to be an insurance agent with the Manufacturers Life Insurance 
Company. The manager heard that I had taken a business course at Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
figured that I knew something about bookkeeping. He invited me to come to Brandon for 
a week to study insurance, and write an exam which I passed. So I gave up the farm and 
Started to sell life insurance for that company. We just took the one crop off the farm at 
Brookdale and then purchased a cottage in Neepawa, Manitoba. I worked for 
Manufacturers Life for a while, and then switched over to Sun Life. They had a better 
contract and allowed part time work, which I wanted since I also got a contract to sell 
medicines and toiletries for the W. J. Rawlings Company. In the end, that took so much 
time that I gave up the insurance business. I had a team and a wagon and I went through 
the country selling the Raleigh products. The one drawback was that the company 
demanded that we sell on time if we could not get cash. However, we did all right. 


Once, while getting my goods from the Canadian Pacific Railway, the agent told me that 
the CPR was very short of telegraph operators. The agent, knew that I was an operator 
since I was tutoring a young lad who was doing express work for the railroad. He 
convinced me that I could get a good job out of Kenora, Ontario. He said he would wire 
Kenora immediately to see what could be done. This was about three o clock in the 
afternoon. To my complete surprise the CPR wired the agent back at 5 p.m. stating that a 
pass was in the station for me to proceed to Kenora Ontario to see the chief train 
dispatcher there, and, if I passed the wire test, to start work the next day. Were we ever 
surprised at such a quick move. 


So I've got a train that evening and started for Kenora to see the chief dispatcher. I got 
there sometime during the night and was given a book of rules of railroading. I registered 
for the night at the YMCA, and I think I spent most of the night studying the book. In the 
morning I took the wire test and passed it. The Chief Dispatcher, after about an hour of 
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going me over, gave me a pass to a place called Hawk Lake about 21 miles east of 
Kenora and started me on the third trick which went from twenty-four o’clock to 8:00 
a.m. . So, on the 22nd of December 1923, I started on the operating job again. Little did 
I think I would spend the next 25 years at it. 


After a couple hours on the job, I got on fairly well with the running of things, even 
though I was a little rusty. I did not know what the wages would be or the hours of work. 
However, there was a book in the office that gave me all that information. It stated that 
operators at Kenora Division got $128 a month. Wow! I was up to the sky to think that I 
would get that much. I wrote home the very first day, telling them the good news. The 
Chief Dispatcher gave me a pass from Kenora to Neepawa for Christmas, and I can sure 
tell you it was a happy Christmas for us. I liked the job, and the next fall the company 
moved us all complete with household effects to a place called Kaministiqua. 


This place, called Kam for short, was just 21 miles west of Fort William. There were 
three operators at the station. There was a very heavy movement of grain from the west 
SO we were a busy lot. For the next couple of years, I relieved operators along the Kam 
branch which was 148 miles long. There were three operators in each station along the 
line and wheat trains about every 20 minutes. I relieved operators and agents all along the 
three subdivisions and the Molson Winnipeg branch, in all about 470 miles. | got my 
meals mostly in the cook cars and the section houses. 


I filed for a homestead at a place called Upsala, 84 miles west of Fort William. This was 
the extreme west township in Thunder Bay. The township was surveyed for war veterans, 
but there were very few who took it up, so it was then thrown open for the public. I took 
out a claim on land half a mile from the station which was a box car with myself as the 


agent operator. The township was mostly bush with the exception of a number of lakes all 
scattered through the township. 


The only way of reaching the township was by the CPR trains. There was not a foot of 
built highway in the township until 1923 when the first piece of township road was built 
by statute labor. This was accomplished by calling together as many settlers as possible, 
and then getting in touch with Frank Spence who was the member of the Ontario 
legislature. There were no buildings so we met under the trees and voted on a committee. 


I put myself forward as secretary-treasurer and then got things going to get a start on 
township roads. 


In September of 1924 we built a shack and lived in that while our house and barn were 
erected. We got one of the settlers who was a carpenter to build the house for $300, and 
one of our neighbours helped build the barn, with our son Bert and a neighbour first 
putting up the frame. It was covered with an aluminum roof and siding so it made a good 
barn for us. The house was one of the best in the district, 22” by 28”, three rooms down, 
and four rooms upstairs. We hired a settler to clear some land and bought a team and a 
plow to break it up. This was very different for us than the years 1908 to 1922 on the 
prairie. This was all bush and it took a lot of work to clear an acre and get it plowed up. 
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During this time, quite a few settlers had filed for homesteads, but a lot of them did 
nothing but cut pulpwood and ship it to the city. Every spring there was a representative 
from the city to take contracts for pulp at $5 per cord. I did some pulp cutting, but I was 
too busy building a house and barn on the place to do much of it. I was on the spare list 
for operators and agents for the CPR, so my time was limited. 


Frank Spence, our member for the Provincial Parliament, wanted to have a Justice of the 
Peace appointed to take care of law and order in the area. So I was appointed’? as a JP in 
and for the Thunder Bay District which took in a very large territory, and ended up 
having some rather bad cases to make decisions on. I was not very popular with a few of 
the settlers. If a case looked really bad, I got the magistrate from Fort William to come 
up and hold court with me, and, of course, he gave the decision. 


As this was an unorganized township everything was carried out by the Northern 
Development Office which was a provincial affair. The first real piece of road in Upsala 
Township was started in the summer of 1924. Previous to this there were a number of 
corduroy trails in which pulp was hauled from various parts of the Township by settlers 
who sold the pulpwood to the Abitibi Pulp and Paper Company 84 miles west of Fort 
Williams at $5 a cord with 17 chords making up a car load. 


As I was one of the settlers as well as a CPR operator I got the pulp off my land and 
shipped it to Fort William. As a relief operator my Eastern headquarters was Fort 
William and my Western end was Winnipeg. At Winnipeg I used to send in my reports 
by wire to Kenora where the superintendent and dispatcher were situated. In 1926 rock 
was put on the rail bed, with the rock being crushed and loaded in cars at a place called 
Hawk Lake 20 miles east of Kenora. In the spring of 1926 the chief dispatcher rigged up 
a caboose and had it wired for telegraph and telephone, and provided me with two more 


operators. Our instructions were to keep records of the rock placed each day and number 
of cars loaded and unloaded. 


The years at Upsala were a busy time as I was into so many township official jobs. Two 
of us got a bunch together and organized the school district. I was appointed its first 
secretary treasurer and got papers drawn up for debentures to get funds for the erection of 
a school. Having got the school, we went in for Statute Labour to get some kind of roads 
built up. After few years we got a nice clearing in the township and organized an 
agricultural society. It was so successful that the city of Fort William sent out judges and 
we held a really good small Fall Fair. 


The only way we could pay for the road work and the school was by assessing each lot 
according to its acreage. As the school secretary-treasurer, it was my job to do this. 
Well, I had a difficult time doing this since it was all bush, and whatever buildings they 
had were so deep in the bush that it was difficult to find them all. However, I got the task 


'S This appointment was made October 8", 1925. I have the document, written in Gothic script, outlining a 
formal agreement between His Majesty King George V and Francis Frederick John Barsby, Esq. Fred 
usually placed the “Fredrick” before the “Francis”, but when asked for a formal legal name he opted for the 
version his father had written in a family Bible. 
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finished and set the taxes which averaged about $14 for every 160 acres. Settlers could 
work on the road for three days per 160 acres in lieu of $6 of taxes. 


ge I donated two acres of my own land for the school. The school 
— board put out tenders for logs to put up the school and the 
~~ contract was awarded to R. Pinard who provided us with 
_. spruce logs for $150. Since we had no money whatever on 

— hand, the Board got permission to borrow money under 
| Government Guarantee, and sent me to Fort William to sell the 
bond. We paid for each piece of work as it was done. With 
the building completed we advertised in the Toronto papers for 
a teacher to come to Upsala to start teaching on June 1, 19235. 


The next thing was organizing the mail. At first, the mail was 
dropped off by a local freight train which had one passenger 
+ car. It went into a box in the station, and each settler went 
through it to see if there were any letters for them. Some 
- settlers who had trouble reading English took home letters for 
Miss Christine Macintyre, _ their wives to decipher, and had to bring them back when they 
the first teacher in Upsala, were for someone else. Our local MP, the Hon. W. J. (Bob) 
at the door of the school. § Manion, was in the federal cabinet, both as minister of 
transportation and postmaster general. After visiting Upsala 
for himself, he saw to it that a regular mail car was added to train No. 1 each morning, 
and a post master was to be sworn in to handle the mail. Since I was already Justice of 
the Peace, I took the postmaster’s oath as well, and that finally completed our getting the 
mail through its proper channels. Our political representatives, Frank Spence in Toronto 
and Bob Manion in Ottawa, were well liked and always very helpful. As a result, most of 
the settlers voted Conservative. 


In 1927 the Orange Lodge came to Upsala. It started out as LOL 27 Upsala Lodge with a 
complete slate of officers and 20 members. There were a lot of dances held in the Orange 
Hall before the Community Hall was built. A second hand piano was purchased in Fort 
William. With that, and the regular violinists we had in the Township, some very fine 
evenings were passed. 


All this happened while I lived in 
Upsala and worked for the CPR as an 
operator and relief operator. | was ona | gi 
spare list quite a few times, but, as we 
were on the homestead, there was 
always lots of work clearing and 
building. The place was so nice that 
the storekeeper at Upsala dubbed it 
Flowery Nook. 


I had a lot of moving about on the The house in Upsala with flowers. 
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Kenora Division as relief agent, having to relieve any operator or agent on the main line 
from Fort William to Winnipeg which was a stretch of five hundred miles and on the 
branch line from Molson to Winnipeg. This kept me away from the farm in Upsala for 
some long stretches, and the worst of it was that some operators or agents wanted to be 
away for Christmas, and of course that took me away from home for Christmas. 


I was pretty lucky in my travels as a relief operator. Most of the time, I had to catch a 
freight train which was supposed to stop for me, but seldom did. I had to grab it on the 
move, but, in all the times I did this, I was never hurt. My railway pass was good on both 
passenger and freight trains. In my job as relief agent I ate and slept in most of the 
section houses between Fort William and Winnipeg. You can guess what sort of meals I 
got with all the mixture of foreigners who worked on the track. Some of them were very 
good and others, well, not so good. But I enjoyed the work, seeing the country, and 
working with all the different nationalities. 


In 1937 I finally made it into a permanent job at Port Arthur 
at the telegraph tower in Current River on the east end of Fort 
William. At Current River we handled both the CPR and 
CNR since there were two miles of track leading from the 
CPR main line east to Current Junction on the CNR which 
ran from Long Lac on to Toronto. I started in the Current 
River tower in 1937 and finished on April 1st 1945, having 
been with the CPR since 1923. I worked the third trick, from 
midnight to 8:00 a.m. The normal retirement age was 65, but 
they persuaded me to stay on for a few more years. It was a 
difficult job to fill. To qualify you had to pass tests on the 
tule books of both of the railways. When I reached 67, I felt 
that I had had enough of the responsibility of putting both : 
lines through the Tower which was operated by levers and Th ¢ Telegraph Tower at Courent River: 
telegraph wires. The railway wanted me to stay one more 1938. Fred worked the night shift here 
year, but I was ready to retire. for eight years. 


My wife was at the station to meet me when I came off my last shift. We had breakfast 
together and then took the train to Winnipeg for the day. The next evening we took the 
train to Toronto, and went on to our property in Churchville. 


We had bought this property in May of 

1944. There were three sixty-six foot lots, 

7 ts with an old house on lot 23. This house 

Bh - ; fe was more than a hundred years old. Flo 
ae ate, and Jean moved down right way to put the 

place in some kind of order since it needed 

a lot of repairs and a thorough cleaning. 


| Once we were all there to stay, the first 
major thing that we did was to cover the 


aes) 


The house in Churchville. 
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whole house with red InsulBrick which made quite a difference. Next we built a really 
nice hen house 25” x 45” so that we could raise 200 hens. There was an old barn on the 
place that we used as a hen house and cow stable until the hen house was complete. 
Across the road from us there was an old barn that we purchased for $100 and pulled it 
down. That was where we got the lumber for the hen house. So we were now set up in 
business from the building standpoint. We purchased a lovely Jersey cow for $125 ata 
sale eight or nine miles from Churchville. Now we were equipped with a stock of 200 
baby chicks, one fine cow, and a pair of small pigs. 


Now the big job started, that of getting the land ready for crops of some kind. Well, the 
land was thick with wire grass and everything else that we did not want. We tried 
plowing but the grass was so thick that the plow would not go into it. Well, that meant 
that some hard work had to be done. We went to Brampton and I brought home a couple 
of the best of files and used them to sharpen my hoe. I skimmed the top off the grass 


with this razor sharp hoe, shaving the grass off three inches at a time so you could get 
into it. 


It sure meant a lot of sweat and a lot of patience. Well, the next year I put a lot of it into 
corn and kept it really clean so that nothing came up but what we wanted. We are also 
planted five rows of raspberry plants and that was so successful that we sold about $100 
worth. So I kept the sharp hoe going and in three years we were able to put in strawberry 
plants. That opened up the soil with so much cultivating, that we finally had one of the 
finest pieces of land in the country. We planted apple trees, pear trees, plum trees, and 
red and black currant bushes, with a few roots of fine rhubarb. After that came the 
flowers. We now had a lovely place. The Conservator printed a piece which declared our 
place was the prettiest in Churchville. You can imagine how we felt about this. 


We also put in a good cistern which sure turned out fine even though it was put in with 
lumber. We built this cistern 
in 1944, before we moved in. 
_ It was made with lumber 

__ because it was impossible to 
get cement during the world 
war. It held one thousand 
gallons, so there was always 
lots of soft water. We also 
had lots of hard water from a 
well 22 feet deep. 


Churchville was not a new 
place to me since I had 
worked a few years there 
starting around 1902, and had 
sung in their church choir as 


United Church choir in Churchville. Fred is in the back row on atenor. Some of the older 
the left. The picture was taken in 1958. ; ‘ 
people in Churchville 
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remembered me. I had only been back two weeks when the present day choir members 
wanted me back as a tenor. Three choir members, including the organist, who were 
there when I left were still there when I came back in 1945. It was like coming home 
again. Little did I think that I would still be singing in that choir almost 20 years later. | 
sang in a choir until I left Churchville at the age of 84. At that time, after moving to 


Brampton, I was invited to join the choir of Grace United Church, but I declined because 
of my age. 


I sure liked the years we lived in Churchville. Every year, at Christmas and Easter, the 

choirs from Churchville, Meadowvale, and Huttonville joined with about fifty members. 
I was leader of the Churchville choir for about five years, and then turned it over to Irma 
Andrews, who later got married and turned it over to our daughter Jean. When Jean got 
married, she turned it over to the Hutton family who are still doing it as of Nov. 6, 1966. 


Most of Churchville is in a valley with the Credit River running through it. It is a very 
pretty place, but subject to spring floods, which one year stretched from one side of the 
valley to the other. Our lots were high and dry, not being in the valley part of town. 


We had fine neighbours. The church, school, and store were only a few minutes walk. 
Churchville was a place of about three hundred people. Choir practice was every 
Thursday, and I looked forward to it. 


We moved to Brampton on the last day of June, 1963. Our residence in Brampton was in 
the east part of town, on Hillcrest Avenue, and was quiet except for rush hour in the 
morning and evening. We were only a few minutes from three supermarkets which was 
sure handy for us. The first year in town, Jean was a teacher at Central High School 
which was just a few minutes away. 


» There seemed a lot to handle in 
r Pay ae . _ making the move even though 
i . we left many minor articles 
behind. But, we eventually got 
settled. We have moved over a 
dozen times in our 57 years of 
married life. Well, the move to 
Brampton meant no garden 
which was a big loss to me, 


The house at 39 Hillcrest Avenue in Brampton. although, Mother and Jean both 


wanted me to get away from the 
work of a big garden. Here, I have had to confine myself to flower pots which I 


immediately started to do. They were very successful. I have great colour pictures of 
them. 


With the move to Brampton came initiation into the Royal Canadian Legion. This was 
good for me. I got to know more people since I was able to get up to the Legion Hall 
once in a while. I was taken into the Lorne Scotts here, and got up into the Sergeants’ 
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Mess. My wife loaned the regiment the big hat badge of the old 36" Peel regiment’ and 
it is framed and hung in the Sergeants’ Mess along with other regimental badges. The 
Hutton Peel Dufferin Regiment, known at the Lorne Scotts, was formed by a merger of 
the 36" regiment with the Hutton and Dufferin Regiments. This happened during the 
First World War, 1914-18. The Lorne Scotts took on the Scottish Kilts. They are about 
four hundred strong and look very smart in the kilt uniform. Unfortunately, at this present 
time, November 1966, the whole thing is being changed by orders from the Minister of 
Defense, Mr. Hellyer, who is trying to put the Canadian Army, Navy and Airforce under 
one command, making them all wear the same style of uniform. It might not happen 
since there is steep opposition to it and it still must be confirmed by Parliament. I, myself, 


hope that it will not pass, but at my age of almost 89, it will not make any difference to 
me. 


I enjoyed the military life very much in my day, and might have made it my life career if 
I had been taller. Being only five feet six inches kind of held me back. 


Jean lives about four miles from us. Our family is pretty well scattered at this time, 
November, 1966. Bert is the station agent in Dominion City, Manitoba, about 60 miles 
south of Winnipeg. Our grandson, John, is in his last year at the University of Manitoba, 
and our granddaughter, Patricia, is in Athens, Greece, with her husband Derek Whitmore. 
Bert and Kay get down at holiday time for a few days, and John has visited us every year 
for the last few years. Patricia was here from Greece just after she was married. Patricia 
graduated from the University of Manitoba with the degree B.Sc. and John is expected to 
graduate next May, 1967. Our daughter, now Mrs. J. Hunter, graduated from Western 
University in London, Ontario. I have had the good fortune of seeing both our daughter 
and our granddaughter take their degrees, and I only hope that I am in good enough 
health to travel to Winnipeg next May to see John graduate. I have my doubts at this 
point as I have had a pretty rough year. 
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° This would have originally belonged to her brother Herbert Reed who died in 1910. 
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